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The material for this Family Record 


was gathered and dictated by Pluma 
A. H. Butcher, grand daughter of 
Abraham Hudson, at the age of 
71 years, in the year of our Lord 
1910, and is by her affe¢ction- 
ately dedicated to the de- 
scendants of Abraham 
Hudson wherever found. 
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The Hudson Family 


(ja) Abraham Hudson, (b. 1750) Hathaway. 
«" (Fa) Abraham Hudson, (b. 1750)—Sarah O’Hara. 
(1b) Sarah Hudson. 
« (2b) Isaiah Jennings Hudson, ° b. Noy. 
14, 1793, d. Nov. 17, 1862. 
(8b) Maria Hudson, b. Feb. 4, 1797, d. 


July 17, 1878. us 
Sie sc a 
«_—(2b) Isaiah Jennings Hudson—Mary P. Albright. 

Married, March 26, 1817, at Wheatland, 
Monroe Co., N. Y. ; ° 

(b. Jan: 3,°1797, ad. July 17, 1878.) 

(1c) Francis Fowler Hudson, b. Dec. 23, 
1817, d. June 24, 1860. 3 

(2c) Nancy Hudson, b. Oct. 24, 1819, d. 
June 28, 1896. 

(8c) Sidney Hudson, b. Jan. 21, 1822, d. 
Mareh 23, 1911. 

(4c) Isaiah Hudson, b. Feb. 28, 1824, d. 
Sept. 17, 1846. 

(5c) Maria Hudson, b. Oct. 21, 1825, d. 
July 22, 1854. 

(6c) Olive M. Hudson, b. Oct. 21, 1827. 

(7c) Elisha H. Hudson, b. April 29, 
1829, d. March 14, 1907. 

(8c) Charlotte Hudson, b. Sept. 25, 1831. 

(9c) Elizabeth M. Hudson, b. Feb. 18, 
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18365. 
~(10c) Pluma Ann Haseltine Hudson, b. 

Sept. 4, 1838. 

(llc) *Phoebe Ann Hudson, b. Aug. 18, 
1840, d. Aug. 20, 1844. . 

rie Sant at aa 

(1c) Francis Fowier Hudson—Catherine Simpson 

Married Nov. 1, 1840, Woodhull, Shia- 
wassee County, Michigan. 

(d. at Okemos, Feb. 21, 1904.) 


*Died without issue. 
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(1d) *Isaiah James Hudson, b. /il 18, 


1842, d. May 8, 1846. 


(2d) *John S. Hudson, b. May 19.244, d. 


Oct. 25, 1849. 


1845. 
(4d) Charles W. Hudson, b. Mir. 1, 

1848. Sea 
(5d) Henry Everet Hudson, b. “b. 28, 

1859. 


(6d) *Catherine Hudson, b. Nov. 41851, 
d. in infancy. 


(7d) Frank Dickens Hudson, b. sot 12, 


1855. 

(8d) Eliza M. Hudson, b. Sept. 218538, 
d. Sept. 30, 1894. 

(9d) *Ruby Hudson, b. June 20, B5. 

(10d) *Mary Hudson, b. Nov. 32,1858, 
(Genoa, Livingston Co., Michigan.) 


(11d) James Hudson, b. Nov. 39,1858, 


(Genoa, Livingston Co., Michigan.) 








(2c) Nancy Hudson Benjamin F. Qvyer. 

Married June 3, 1840. 

(b. Sept. 5, 1806, d. Aug. 14, 1899.) 

(12d) *Burton Franklin Sawyer, I ‘une 
6, 1841, d. July 5, 1888. 

(18d) Elbert Hudson Sawyer, b. Ie. 18, 
1842, (Milford, Michigan.) 

(14d) *Major Sawyer, b. April 1 845, 
d. April 16, 1848. 

(15d) Mary E. Sawyer, b. May 14 849, 
d. July 20, 1879. 

(16d) Maria Sawyer, b. Oct. 18, 181 

(17d) Will Sawyer, b. May 22, 185. 

(18d) Ida May Sawyer, b. July 30 863. 





(8c)..Sidney Hudson 
Married March 12, 1848. 
(b. March 22, 1826, d. Jan. 14, 1905: 
(19d) *Sidney Hudson, b. Aug. 14 849, 
d. Aug. 17, 1849. 
(20d) *Infant, d. Sept. 20, 1850. 
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(3d) Phebe Ann Hudson, b. Je. 22, 


Nancy Maria sutin. 


(21d) *Helen Hudson, b. March 21, 1851. 
d. 1859. 

(22d) Byron Watson Hudson, b. July 11, 
1851. 


30, 2857. 

(24d) *Frank Edwin Hudson, b. May 21, 
1861, d. Aug. 26, 1861. | 

(25d) Frank McClure Hudson, b. July 
27, 1862. 

(26d) George Elbert Hudson, b. Dec. 5, 
1865, Milford, Mich. 
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(5c) Maria Hudson—Sylvester Andrews. 


1 ¥ Married aes sy be 
i (b. Livingston Co. N. Y., 1822. d. May 20, 
' 1901.) 
(27d) Eber Sylvester Andrews, b. May 
12, 2853. 





(6c) Olive Marian Hudson—Dougald Macintyre. 
Married June 1, 1846, (Milford, Mich.) 
(b. Oct. 22, , Johnstown, N. Y., d. 
Dec.— , 1889, at Saginaw Mich. Son of Peter 
and Margaret (McColl) MacIntyre.) 
(28d) Mary MacIntyre, b. July 26, 1847. 
(Milford.) 
(29d) Margaret Virginia MacIntyre, b. 
Apri! 7, 1849, (Saginaw.) 
(30d) *Archibald Hudson MaclIntyre, b. 
July 20, 1852, d. Aug. 26, 1858. 
(31d) Laura Elizabeth MacIntyre, b. 
Feb. 7, 1855, (Bridgeport, Mich.) 
| (32d) *Ida Catherine MacIntyre, b. April 
if 7, 1853, d. May, 1858. 
e (833d) Olive Catherine MacIntyre,  b. 
Sept. 15, 1860, (Saginaw.) 
(34d) *Charlotte Jane MacIntyre, b. Nov. 
} 18, 1862, d. Jan. 7, 1873. 











(7c) Elisha Henry Hudson—Maria Zerviah Jame- 
son. 
Married Feb. 22, 1854. 
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(23d) William Myron Hudson, b. March 
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(8c) Charlotte Albright Hudson 





(b. July 30, 1832.) 

(35d) *Stanley Jameson Hudson, b. Nov. 
29, 1854, d. Sept. 20, 1863. i 

(36d) Emily Jane Hudson, b. June 27, 
1857, d. Jan. 29, 1900. 

(37d) *Mary Almira Hudson, b. June 30, 
1863, d. Aug. 26, 1866. 








Abraham 
Fiughes. . 

(38d) George F. Hughes, b. May 10, 1854, 
d. March 26, 1907. 


(29d) *Edwin H. Hughes, b. Aug. 16, 


1855, d. March 22, 1903. 
(40d) James C. Hughes, b. Oct. 16, 1857. 
(41d) *Willie Jay Hughes, b. March 20, 
1861, d. Nov. 7, 1906. 
(42d) Francis A. Hughes, b. Feb. 18, 


1863. 

(48d) Lillie May Hughes, b. June 30, 
1871. 

(44d) Lottie Mae Hughes, b. July 1o, 
1875. 


(9c) Elizabeth Marian Hudson—Matthew Pat- 
rick Hodageman. 
Married Oct. 19, 1856. 
(b. June 11, 1823, Vermont, d. May 20, 
1901 ) | | 
(45a) Celestia M. Hodgeman, b. Oct. 30, 
1857, d. Jan. 21, 1899. 
(46d) *Cassius Lorenzo Hodgeman, Db. 
Feb. 4, 1862, d. Sept. 2, 1862. 
(47d) *Caroline Loretta Hodgeman, Db. 
Feb. 4, 1862, d. Sept. 27, 1862. 
(48d) Katherine Virginia Hodgeman, b. 
Nov. 28, 1869. ve 
(49d) James Hudson Hodgeman, b. Feb. 
6, 1873. 








| gow? (10¢) Pluma Ann Haseltine Hudson George 


Butcher. : 
Married Oct. 1, 1863, (Fenton.) MT -« 
(b. Dorchester, Eng., d: April 25, 1380.) 
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(50d) Clara Jane Butcher, b. March 12, 
1865, (Fenton.) | 

(51d) George Joshua Butcher, b. Nov 20, 
1866, (Fenton, Mich.) 

(52d) John Francis Butcher, b. Oct. 26, 
1869, (Fenton, Mich.) 

t-"(53d) James Isaiah Butcher, b. Dec. 27, 

1873, (Fenton, Mich.) 

(54d) Ward Abbott Butcher, b. Nov. 5, 
1879, (Fenton, Mich.) 

festa ole 

(3d) Phebe Ann Hudson——-——George Mastin. 

Married Feb. —, 1865. 

(d. March or April, 1865, at Annapolis, a 
paroled prisoner.) 
(3d) Phebe Ann Hudson—Joshua Gibbs, 

Married Oct. 7, 1873, (Woodhull, Shia- 
wassee Co. Mich.) 

(le) *Ruby C. Gibbs, b. July 30, 1875, d. 
June 11, 1885. 

(2e) Robert Hudson Gibbs, b. Nov. 30, 
1876. 

(8e) Royal S. Gibbs, b. July 28, 1884. 

(4e) Archibald J. Gibbs, b. June 12, 1887. 





(4d) Charles Wilberforce Hudson—Jane Clark. 
Married Sept. 14, 1875, (Laingsburg.) 

- (b. in parish of Pruden, Aberdeenshire. 
Scotland, Feb. 29, 1852, d. Feb. 25, 1905, at Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich.) 

(5e) Mary E. Hudson, b. Dec. 26, 1876, 
(Laingsburg, Mich.) 

(6e) *Mable G. Hudson, b. May 30, 1878 
d. Jan. 18, 1882. 

(7e) John GC. Hudson, b. March 19, 1880, 
(Shepard, Mich.) | 

(8e) Effie M. Hudson, b. April 1, 1884. 

(9e) *Charles J. Hudson, b. Jan. 13, 1886, 
d. Aug. 9, 1907, (Forest Hill.) 
Charies Wilberforce Hudson——-—-——Alice Dodge. 

Married Sept. 16, 1907, (Aun _ Arbor, 
Mich.) 

(b. July 5, 1857, Laingsburg, Mich.) 
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(5d) Henry Everet Hudson Sophia Brandt. 

Married April 22, 1879. 

(10e) Edna Everetta Hudson, b. May 6, 
1881, (Coe twp., Isabella Co.) 

(jie) George Henry Hudson, b. Feb. 14, 
1886, (Coe twp. Isabella Co.) c 

(12e) Amy Brandt Hudson, b. July 26, 
1888, (Coe twp. Isabella Co.) 

(18e) Jennie Fern Hudson, ». Apr. 23, 
1890, (Ovid twp. Clinton Co.) 


(7d) Frank Hudson Sarah Catherine Jones. 

Married May 8, 1879. 

(14e) *James Chester Hudson, b. May 17, 
1880, d. May 19, 1880. 

(15e) Julia Catherine Hudson, b. June 
18, 1881. 

(16e) Frank Frederick Hudson, b. Oct. 
16, 1882. | 

(17e) Fannie Belle Hudson, b. May 23, 
1884. 

(18e) Jessie Fern Hudson, b. March 28, 
1890. 


(19e) Bernice Essaphine Hudson, b. 
March 29, 1901. 


(8d) Eliza M. Hudson—Simeon A. Spaulding. 
(Woodhull, Mich.) 
(20e) *Catherine Spaulding, d. in infancy. 
(2le) Martha E. Spaulding, b. May 24, 
18—-2. 3 


(lid) James H. Hudson Sophia 
(22e) 
—rfo— 
(12d) Burton F. Sawyer—Clarissa M. Randall. 
Married Dec. 31, 1867 . 
Burton F. Sawyer——-———Margaret May Code. 
Married 1883. 


(18d) Elbert Hudson Sawyer——Emily Ophelia 
Leopold. 
Married June 17, 1873. 
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(b. July 28, 1851, Keokuk, Iowa. ) 

(23e) Edith Hurlick Sawyer, b. May 24, 
1874, (Kirkwood, Mo.) d. May 13, 1882, (Canyon 
City, Colo.) 

(24e) Olive Hudson Sawyer, b. Oct. 18, 
1875, (LaGrange, Mo.) 

(25e) *Eugene Leopold Sawyer, b. Sept. 
26, 1878, (Macon City, Mo.) d. Oct. 14, 1898. 


(15d)..Mary Sawyer—————Charles E. Rhodes. 
Married Jan. 7, 1868. 
(26e) Frances Rhodes, b. Jan 7, 1869. 
(27e) *Burton Rhodes, b. April Pipa ei be 
d. May 9, 1872. 
(28e) Bertha Rhodes, b. Nov. ZA 2: 
(29e) Mary Rhodes, b. Dec. 14, 1875. 
(30e) Hlbert Rhodes, b. March 24, 1879. 


(16d) Maria Sawyer——_——-Charles E. Rhodes. 
Married July 12, 1881. 
(8le) Nettie Rhodes, b. May 29, 1882. 
(32e) Bessie Rhodes, b. June 19, 1884. 
_(88e) Ella Rhodes, b. Feb. 7, 1887. 


(17d) Will Sawyer——————Orpha 
(34e) Edith Sawyer, 
(17d) Will Sawyer—Jennie 
(85e) Burton Sawyer. 
(17d) Will Sawyer—Bessie Stowe. 
(36e) 
(18d) Ida May Sawyer Peter Vanderbeck. 
(37e) Charles Vanderbeck, b. Nov. 16, 
1883. 
(88e) Burton Vanderbeck, »b. Jan. 12, 
18——. 
—wfo—- 
(22d) Byron Watson Hudson— Permelia Ann 
Osborne. 
Married Oct. 26, 1873, (Milford.) 
(b. Oct. 30, 1857.) 
(89e) Byron Edwin Hudson, b. April 13, 
1875. | 
11 | 
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(40e) Helen Permelia Hudson, b. Aug. 


1, 1878. 


(41e) Frank Elijah Hudson, b. July 3, 


1881. 
(42e) Alta A. Hudson, b. Sept. 23, 1887. 


(234) William Hudson 
(Los Angeles, Cal.) 
(43e) 
(44e) 
(45e) 


(26d; George Elbert Hudson—Amelia Lamperd. 

Married April 6, 1886, (New Buffalo, 
Mich. ) 

(b. Aug. 15, 1868, Lytchett, Minster, Eng- 
land.) | 

(46e) George Elbert Hudson, b. Aug. 3, 
1887, (LaGrange, Ill.) 

(47e) Earl Austin Hudson, b. Sept. 6, 
1889, (Alleghany, Penn.) 

(48e) *Edwin Reuben Hudson, b. May 11, 
1892, d. Dec. 6, 1893, (Pittsburg, Pa.) 

(49e) William Lamperd Hudson, b. July 
20, 1894, (Pittsburg, Pa.) 

(50e) Harriet Amelia Hudson, b. Sept. 
26, L855. 

(Sle) *Charles Watson Hudson, b. May 

28, 1398, d. Dec. 14, 1904. | 

(52e) Frederick Norman Hudson, b. Aug. 
18, 1901, (Sheridanville, Pa.) 


—e}-— 


(27d) Eber Sylvester aaa edtslear Leeanna 
Huntington. 

Married Aug. 26, 1872 

(b. Nov. 11, 1854, at Howell, Mich.) 

(58e) Olive Maria Andrews, b. Vopr 16, 
1873, (Kalamazoo.) 

(54e) Jessie Gertrude Andrew ‘S, by Sept. 
19, 1875, (Williamston.) 

(55e) Helen Augusta. Andrews, ob: Sept. 
4, 1383, (Williamston.) 
a LE SAI nets bee Le 
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(56e) Neina Florence Andrews, b. May 
26, 1886, (Williamston.) 


—e}-— 


(28d) Mary Marian MacIntyre—John V. Russell. 

Married Oct. 17, 1866, (Saginaw.) 

(Son of Isaac and Martha Harkness Rus- 
sell.) 

(b. July 31, 1842, Waterloo, N. Y.) 

(57e) Martha Virginia Russell, b. June 
20, 1368 (Saginaw.) 

(58e) *Olive Frances Russell, b. Oct. 7, 
1871, d. Feb. 18, 1873. 

(59e) Lamon MacIntyre Russell, b. pe 
29, 1873, (Saginaw.) 

(60e) Mary Elizabeth Russell, b. Bo 
8, 1881, (Saginaw.) 

(6le) John Vanderberg Russell, b. Oct. 
7, 1887, (Saginaw, Mich.) . 


(29d) Margaret Virginia MacIntyre Charlies 
Austin. 
Married Dec. 28, 1871. 
(62e) Louisa Mary Austin, b. Oct. 25, 


(68e) D. MacIntyre Austin, b. July 18, 


(64e) Florence Virginia Austin, b. Sept. 
19, 13%6. 

(65e) Olive Elizabeth Austin, b. Aug. 
13, 1878. | 

(66e) John Williams Austin, b. Oct. 17, 
1880. ; 

(67e) Charles Luther Austin, b. Feb. 9, 
1884. 


(68e) *Sarah Katherine Austin, b. Dec. 
17, 1887, d. May 17, 1894. 
(69e) Alice Loraine Austin, b. Sept 9, 


1889. 


(Sid) Laura Elizabeth MacIntyre Charles 
Philip Colvin. 
Married Sept. 10, 1878. 
(70e) *Julian Randall Colvin, b. April 18, 
1884, d. May 4, 1905. 
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(7le) Chrystal Genevieve Colvin, b. Oct. 
11, 1885. : 





(33d) Olive Catherine MaclIntyre——-——Arthur 
Harford. 
Married Sept. 27, 1884. 
(Son of John and Lucinda Rogers Har- 





ford.) 
(72e) Ralph Harford, b. March 11, 1889. 
—ef-— 
(864) Emily Jane Hudson Homer Winfield 
Potter. 


Married March 6, 1880. 

(73e) *Babe, b. Dec. 17, 1880, d. Dec. 18, 
1880. (Potterville.) 

(74e) *Harriet Cecil Potter, b. March 10, 
1881, d. April 1, 1897. , 

(75e) *Leyton Hudson Potter, d. July 19, 
1910, (Decatur, Ind.) 


aoe 
(38d) George Fowler Hughes—-— —— 


(76e) Georgetta Hughes, b. Jan. 14, 1884. 
(77e) Nellie May Hughes, b. March 29, 





1889. 
(78e) Abraham Hughes, b. Feb. 26, 1894. 
(79e) Ferdinand B. Hughes, b. Feb. 25, 
1897. 
(49¢) James C. Hughes————————Rose Jones. 


(80e) *Lydia Hughes. 
(Sle) *EKdwin Hughes. 
(82e) *Harry Hughes. 
(88e) Maude Lottie Hughes. 
(84e) Mable Hughes. 





(42d) Frank Hughes Sophia F. Hughes. 
Married June 238, 1894. 
(b. July 14, 1876.) 
(85e) *Howard Hughes, b. May 11, 1895, 
d. Nov. 29, 1905. 
(86e) Olive Hughes, b. April 1, 1897. 
(87e) Marshal Hughes, b. Feb. 6, 1899. 
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(88e) *Richard Hughes, b. May 17, 1905, - 


d. Nov. 19, 1905. 
(89e) Theodore F. Hughes, b. Sept. 9, 
1907. 








(44d) Lottie Hughes John W. McWatters. 

Married March 29, 1894. 

(d. March, 1908.) 

(90e) Grace Gertrude McWatters, b. 
Jan. 16, 1895. 

(9le) Richard Guy McWatters, b. March 
26, L&96. 


Lottie Hughes Alward E. Willover. 
Married Nov. 29, 1903. 


—efs— 


(45d) Celestia M. Hodgeman—George Becker. 
Married March 22, 1877. 
(92e) Fred James Becker, b. Jan. 1, 1879. 
(93e) Lois Becker, b. May 29, 1881. 
(94e) Charles Eugene Becker, b. Dec. 
28, 1883. 
(95e) Katherine Maria Becker, b. Oct. 
23, 1898. 








(48d) Kate Virginia Hodgeman James E. 
Richmond. 
Married Sept. 27, 1893, (Bridgeport, 
Mich.) 
(96e) Marian Haseltine Hodgeman, Db. 


Nov. 13, 1894. 





(49d) James Hudson Hodgeman——Anna Bell 
Smith. 
Married Dec. 25, 1895, Bridgeport. 
(97e) Ralph Smith Hodgeman, b. July 4. 
1906. 


+ 
Aour ferry 
(50d) Clara Jane Butcher Eugene Nardin. 
Married Sept. 4, 1889, (Fenton, Michigan.) 
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(Sid) George J. Butcher 


Michigan.) 


(98e) Norma Haseltine Butcher, b. Feb. 


9, 1898, (Mt. Pleasant.) 


(99e) J. Ward Butcher, b. March 28. 


1899, (Mt. Pleasant.) 


(100e) Bernard Loomis Butcher, b. Dec, 


8, 1990, (Mt. Pleasant.) 
(101e) Ann Butcher. 


(102e) Nellie Grace Butcher, b. May 13, 


1904, (Ironton, Colo.) 


(108e) Chester Albright Butcher, b. Mar. 


19, 1906, (Ironton, Colo.) 

(104e) George Butcher, Jr. b. 
(Mt. Pleasant.) — . 

(105e) Thomas David Butcher, b. Aug 
2910: } 


(52d) John F. Butcher—Clara Belle Hunter. 
Married Dec. 29, 1892, (Mt. Pleasant.) 


(106e) George Wallace Butcher, b. Nov. 


1, 1893, (Mt. Pleasant.) 


(107e) Jean Irancis Butcher, b. July 2, 


1899, (Mt. Pleasant.) 

(108e) Florence Virginia Butcher, b. 
Feb—, 1901, (Mt. Pleasant.) 

(10Se) Hester Butcher, b. Sept. 4, 1994. 
(Mt. Pieasant, Mich.) 


Maebne 


\e(53d) James I. Butcher—Mary Adetaite Cassidy. 


Married June 27, 1900, (Mt. Pleasant.) 


7BH \err(1l0e) Charles Hudson Butcher, b. dtme TAs 


AG; 1902, (Mt—Pleasant.) / OsSo, TZ 
(lile) Nardin James Butcher, b. Feb. 


e/® 1904 (Owosso.) 


(54d) Ward Abbott Butcher—May Throssell. 
Married March 10, 1902, (Santa Fe, New 
Mexico.) 
(li2e) Hugene Hudson Butcher, b. Oct. 
16, 1995, (Dryad, Wash.) 


(118e) Harold Butcher, Nev 2) 1877— Fab if [956 
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—_—_—_——Nellie Loomis. 
Married Dec. 31, 1896, (Mt. Pleasant, 
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(2e) Rebert Hudson Gibbs—Minnie Maud Shef- 
field. 
Married Oct. 5, 1898, (Laingsburg.) 
(d. Jan. 18, 1904.) 
Francis Rae Gibbs, b. Feb. 23, 1900. 
Maud Lucile Gibbs, b. June 12, 1903. 


(3e) Royal S. Gibbs 
Married Nov. 29, 1905. 
Francis Joshua Gibbs, b. March 23, 1907. 
Eleanor Virginia Gibbs, b. Feb. 21, 1908. 
Ruby C. Gibbs, b. Feb. 3, 1910. 


(4e) Archibald J. Gibbs—Allie Clark. 
Married June 11, 1908, (Laingsburg.) 


—efo— 
Julia Catherine Hudson—Leroy J. Haynor. 
Married Oct. 24, 1901. 

Elmore Leroy Haynor, b. Feb. 18, 1903. 


Frank Hudson Haynor, b. March 28, 1905. 
Keith Eugene Haynor, b. July 14, 1909. 


Fannie Bell Hudson—Byron Sidney Wat- 
son. 

Married Sept. 8, 1906. 

Alf. Crawford Watson, b. Sept. 29, 1910. 


—}-— 


Martha E. Spaulding—Grant Rilbimere. 
(Corunna, Mich.) 
(Now in Kansas City, Mo.) 


—r}-— 


Frances Rhodes-—-George Pierce. 
Married Dec. 20, 1890. 


Bertha Rhodes—Edwin Rush. 
Married Sept. 26, 1900. 


Mary Rhodes—John Rahl. 
Married June 6, 1900. 
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Byron Edwin WHudson—Thirza Caroline 
Wolfe. 

Married Noy. 21, 1900. 

Harold Edwin Hudson, b. Oct. 17, 1902. 

Hazel Caroline Hudson, b. Dec. 30, 1904. 

Ruby Ada Hudson, b. Jan. 8, 1907. 

Lottie Permelia Hudson, b. Feb. 4, 1909. 


Helen Permelia Hudson—William John 
Brendel. 

Married Jan. 15, 1902. 

Berton J. Brendel, b. Dec. 13, 1902. 

Helen Leona Brendel, b. March 10, 1905. 


Frank Elijah Hudson—Evangeline Hattie 
Wolfe. 

Married Sept. 6, 1905. 

Bernice Irene Hudson, b. June 13, 1906. 

Julia Evangeline Hudson, b. April 4, 1909. 


Alta A. Hudson—Ford Judson Bamber. 
Married Feb. 5, 1908. . 
Klsie Leona Bamber, b. Feb. 1, 1909. 


—fe— | 
George Elbert Hudson—Mary Jane Wilson. 
Married June 15, 1909, (Pittsburg, Pa.) 
(b. McDonald, Pa., April 30, 1887.) 


Olive M. Andrews—Maximilian J. P. Mo- 
rawski. | 
Married July 30, 1906. 
Eber Andrews Morawski, b. Jan. 22, 1911, 
(Williamston, Mich.) 


(54e) Jessie G. Andrews—Herbert Asa Thomp- 


son. ) 

Married Aug. 29, 1895. 

(Son of Byron and Vesta Howe Thomp- 
son, b. July 26, 1872.) 

Theodore Andrews Thompson, b. Oct. 10, 
1897, (Williamston, Mich.) 

Florence Olive Thompson, b. July 22, 1899, 
(Williamston, Mich.) - 


(55e) Helen A. Andrews—George O. Stoffer. 
Married Aug. 22, 1907. 
Oliver Andrews Stoffer, b. Aug. 27, 1908, 
(Kalamazoo, Mich.) 


Sx bay | 

(57e) Martha V. Russeli—Jesse Inglehart. 

Married Dec. 10, 1893. 

(b. March 26, 1868, d. April 15, 1897, Sagi- 
naw.) 

Ruth Elvira Inglehart, b. May 16, 1895, 
(E. Saginaw.) 
(57e) Martha V. Russell—Fayette Reason. 

Married March 10, 1903, (Merrill.) 

(b. Jan. 24, 1861, (Stockbridge, Mich.) 

Frances Reason, b. Jan. 29, 1905, (Stock- 
bridge, Mich.) 

Russell Frederick Reason, b. Oct. 8, 1906, 
(Stockbridge, Mich.) 

Daniel F. Reason, b. Sept. 24, 1908. 


(59e) Lamon Russell—Bertha M. Chauvez. 
Married Sept. 22, 1896. : 
(b. Nov. 1877, Chesaning, d. Nov. 29, 
1900, (Saginaw.) 
Bruce Russell, b. Feb. 11, 1898, (Merrill.) 
Robert Russell, b. June 5, 1900, (Sagi- 
naw.) 
(59e) Lamon Russell—Charlotte Watz. 
Married May 10, 1904. 
(b. Oct. 17, 1881, (Saginaw.) 
3 ae 
(63e) MacIntyre Austin—Alma Fluelling. 
Married June 30, 1890. 
Elmer Austin, b. Oct. 22, 1898. 
Dale Austin, b. Dec. 25, 1899.° 
Mildred Austin, b. June 19, 1901. 
Charles Franklin Austin, b. Oct. 26, 1907. 
—sfo— 
(92e) Fred James Becker—-Euseba Davis. 
Married Dec. 13, 1903. 
Margaret Elnora Becker, b. Sept. 24, 1910, 
(Flint, Mich.) 
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(93e) Lois Marian Becker—William J. Bruns. 
Married Nov. 5, 1899. 
Harold Charles Bruns, b. May 21, 1901, 
Gertrude Anna Bruns, b. Dec. 27, 1902. 
Katherine Maria Bruns, b. Dec. 31, 1906. 
Leona Alena Bruns, b. Sept. 21, 1909. 


(94e) Charles Eugene Becker—Gertrude Allore. 
Married Oct. 25, 1902. 
Charles Earle Becker, b. Dec. 27, 1903. 
Gertrude Loraine Becker, b. Oct. 12, 1905. 
Chester Harle Becker, b. July 22, 1907. 
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Alice Ven hee 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Bureau of Pensions. 


Washington, March 21, 1910. 
Hon. J. C. Burrows, 
United States Senate. 
My dear Senator: . 

In reply to your letter dated the 18th and re- 
ceived the 19th instant, I have the honor to ad- 
vise you that in the claim of Abraham Hudson, 
Sur. File No. 44,949, Revolutionary War, it appears 
that he enlisted November, 1775 and served one 
year as a Private in Captain Silas Howell’s com- 
pany, Colonel William Wind’s First New Jersey 
regiment; in December, 1776 he enlisted and serv- 
ed as Sergeant in Captain Noadiah Wade’s com- 
pany, 4th New Jersey regiment, and in Captain 
Alexander Mitchel’s company, First New Jersey 
regiment, three years and ten months. 

He was allowed pension on an application ex- 
ecuted April 13, 1818, while a resident of Farm- 
ington, Ontario County, New York, aged 68 years. 
He had formerly lived at Morristown, New Jersey. 
In 1820 his wife was sixty-four years of age, her 
name is not stated nor is there any other data as 
to family. 

Very respectfully, 
W. Davenport, 
Commissioner. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 





Early Hudson History. 





it is thought that the explorer, Henry Hudson, 
was of our family. We are of English descent. 
Five brothers came to America; one settled on 
Long Island, one in Connecticut, one on the Lit-. 
tle Miami in Ohio, two went to Canada. No Chris- 
tian names are known. This family is descended 
from the brother*who settled on Long Island. 

According to records published in New York, 
the Hudsons were early navigators, and according 


_to family tradition, Abraham Hudson’s forefather 


escaped to Long Island in a canoe when all the 
rest of his family, (wife and children) were mass- 
acred by the Indians. He afterwards married 
there, and is thought to be the Henry Hudson of 
Hempstead, Long Island, 1647, found in genealog- 
ical records. 

Samuel Hudson, son of this one, settled in 
Connecticut. (la) Abraham Hudson’s first wife 
died before the Revolutionary War, leaving three 
children, John, James, and Abraham. After en: 
listing, he procured leave of absence in order to 
place these children under proper care, before en- 
tering active service. After the war, he married 
Sarah O’ Hara, step- daughter of Colonel Dicken- 
son. 

(la) Abraham Hudson served in the War of 
the Reyolution five years without a scratch, al- 
though the story is told of his capturing two Hes- 
sians single-handed and holding them until officers 
arrived to take charge of them. is 

(la) Abraham Hudson was known as the 
handsomest man that walked Morristown Green, 


N. J. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF (1a) 
SARAH (O’HARA) HUDSON'S 
FAMILY 


John O’Hara and wife had four children, 
George, James, Sarah and Mary. They lived in 
Morristown, New Jersey, in a house which after- 
wards became historically famous. O’Hara died 
some time previous to the Revolutionary war, 
and his widow later married Col. Dickenson, the . 
home in which she lived and all other property | 
becoming his under the then existing laws of New 
Jersey. Col. Dickenson was away from home dur- 
ing the entire war, serving faithfully in the pa- 
triot cause; Mrs. Dickenson’s daughters, Sarah 
and Mary being at home with her. Her son 
James was a Tory and during the war was many 
times fed, with other Tories, from the pantry 
window, by his sister Sarah. If discovered, she 
would have been severely punished. James went 
to Canada after the war. 


“The cantonments of the army in the winter 
of 1779-80 were at Morristown, and the house 
then occupied by General Washington and _ his 
wife is now sacredly preserved as public proper- 
ty.” Said house being the home of Mrs. Dicken- 
son, and many little family traditions have been 
handed down concerning their stay there. 


Mrs. Washington and Mrs. Dickenson had 
_dresses off the same piece of cloth, remnants of 
which were preserved in the family for a time.” 
A certain little boy in Morristown being very 
anxious to see the great Washington, was brought 
by his mother to this house for that purpose. As 
they were standing in the hall with Sarah, Wash- 
ington descended the stairs and the mother called 
her little son’s attention to him. “Why,” said the 
little boy, “he’s nothing but a man.” “No,” replied 
Washington, “He’s nothing but a man, nothing 
but a man,” and gave the little lad a gold coin. 
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The kitchen in this house was below stairs. . 


One day, when Washington and his staff were seat 
ed at the table, Molly, the maid, came up the stair 
bearing a platter upon which was a roly-poly pud- 
ding, smoking hot. Just as she reached the top 
step, poor unlucky Molly tripped and fell, spilling 
the pudding which rolled across the sanded floor. 
No one Jaughed at the mishap, poor Molly’s mor- 
tification was so great, and Washington had no 
pudding for his dinner that day, although he told 
her to bring it along since it was already sugared. 

In receiving the pay for General Washington’s 
board, Mrs. Dickenson would hold her apron to be 
filled with Continental money, it taking that much 
to amount to the sum. She invested the entire 
amount in Morristown property. 

Colonel Dickenson. dying first, the place again 


became his wife’s property and it thus descended 


to her oldest son George, who at his death request 
ed his wife to remember his side of the house, 
but she failed to do this, willing it to nieces of her 
own, and it thus passed out of this family record. 


Wisweae Ge 
EARLY HISTORY OF THE ALBRIGHT FAMILY. 

Extract from history of Monroe County, New 
York., Township of Wheatland. Compiled by. Prof 
W. H. McIntosh, 1877. Page 190. 

“Franeis Albright became a settler in town 
about the close of the last century, purchased a 
farm and erected the first mill in town. It was 
a small frame that stood on the north bank of Al- 
len’s Creek on lot No. 27. This mill, known as 
Albright’s mill, was a valuable accession to the 
early settlers of the western bank of the Gen- 
esee. He removed within a few years to Niagara 
County, where he died.” 

(This last sentence is somewhat erroneous, 
as Francis Albright removed to Union township, 
Ross County Ohio, in 1832, and from there to Nia- 
gara County, New York, in 1836 or 1837.) 

“The Farmer’s Library of Wheatland was or- 
ganized January, 26, 1805. Original constituent 
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members were John Garbutt, Francis Albright, Na- 
thaniel Taylor, Powell Carpenter, and Isaac Scott. 


Each proprieter paid $1.50 for a share and 50 cents © 
annually. Books were intelligently chosen, well : 


read and thoroughly understood. This was the pi- 
oneer library west of the Genesee River. The 
first books were purchased at Canandaigua, and 
were carried upon the back of John Garbutt to 
their field of silent but powerful influence.” 


“In March, 1811, Francis Albright and John 
Finch were chosen respectively Librarian and 
Treasurer and so remained for some years. In 
1825 the library consisted of 900 volumes.” 

“Not many years after 1812, Francis Albright 
loaned Elisha B. Strong of Rochester $3000. In 
1818, Strong induced Albright to invest more 
money and build a flour mill at Carthage, two 
miles below Rochester; and at same time Strong, 
Elisha Beach, Herman Norton and Francis Al- 
bright put up money to build a bridge across the 
Genesee River below the mills.” 


(A condensed description of this bridge as 
given in the history, quoted as follows: ) 

“As a daring feat in the construction of bridg- 
es, interesting in view of its site, fate and ruins, 
the Carthage Bridge is an antiquity of Rochester.” 

“Wrected over the deep, wide gorge, where the 
rocks rising precipitously 200 feet, form the canon 
of the Genesee. 

“Brainard and Chapman, architects, complet- 


ed their task in February 1819, Chord 352 feet, 


versed sine 54 feet, apex 196 feet above the water. 
Length 718 feet, width 30 feet. Arch consisted 
of 9 ribs, 2 feet 4 inches thick, secured by 890 
strong iron bolts. Feet of arch rested upon solid 
rock, about 60 feet below surface of upper bank. 
Contained 70,000 feet of timber, running measure, 
besides 64,620 feet board measure. Bridge was 


considered secure and loads of over 13 tons pass-- 


ed over. This work, so creditable to the projec- 
tors and builders stood a year and a day. The 
day saved the contractors from loss as their 


guarantee was for one year. The fall of the: 
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bridge as it crashed into the river below was 
seen by. Russell Green.”’ 


The following was written by Amos Fowler 
Albright, at Brighton, Mich., in the year 1879. 
(Being a brother of (2b) Mary P. Albright.) 


In my youth I heard very little of my grand- 
father Albright except that he was German and 
his wife (my grandmother Albright) English. On 
my mother’s side there was a tradition that her 
grandparents were of a German colony that 
settled in Virginia and were mostly killed by the 
Indians. Her grandfather Wismer, escaping, 
came in an Indian canoe along the coast to Phila- 
delphia. 

My father, Francis Albright, was born in 
Philadelphia. He was brought up a tanner, cur- 
rier and shoe-maker; but did not long follow the 
business. About 1786, or perhaps before, he mar- 
ried Nancy (Wismer) Root, then a widow having 
two children, Henry and Jacob Root. 

Shortly after the close of the Revolutionary 
War, father and mother, having two children, Hen- 
ry and Jacob Root, with their grandfather Wis- 
mer, went on horse back over the Alleghany 
Mountains, through the wilderness of western 
New York and settled in Canada near Beamsville 
where was a colony of Dutch tories from Pennsyl- 
vania. In after years, while visiting my half 
brother Henry Root, he told me that the reason 
that so many Germans left Pennsylvania and set- 
tled in Canada was that they were not satisfied 
with the outcome of the Revolution, doubting the 
stability of the government. He also said that 
when himself and brother Jacob informed their 
grandfather Wismer that they would like to go to 
Canada, he told them that he was glad of it as 
they had a good government there. 

Father remained in Canada some years, see- 
ing hard times, carrying flour from Fort George 
on his back, and mother digging ground nuts and 
leeks to keep the children from starving. 

In 1794, father left Canada, moving to Seneca 
county, New York, where he built a small grist 
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mill of logs and where he remained about seven 
years, by hard work meeting with a measure of 
financial success. In the spring of 1801, he moved — 
to Township of Caledonia, Genesee county, New 
York, which afterwards, on a division of county 
and township, became the township of Wheatland 
in Monroe county. Mother was left behind as 
she was not in a condition to bear the fatigue and 
hardship incident to a journey through the woods. 
Not many weeks afterwards, she followed on 
horseback, carrying her young babe (myself) in 
her arms. Father built a saw mill and grist mill 
on Allen’s Creek, probably the first grist mill 
west of the Genesee River. People came a long 
distance, sometimes fifty miles, with grain to be 
ground. Father was hard working, economical 
and thriving yet many a man had good reason 
for being thankful to him for keeping the wife 
and children in food, afterwards paying in work 
during haying and harvesting since he had a 
farm as well as mills. The use of the grain cradle 
for cutting wheat was a recent innovation, prej- 
udice against it was not yet overcome and conse- 
quently nearly all grain cutting was done with 
sickles. In those days, father made money buy- 
ing wheat, manufacturing flour, and sending it 
to Montreal for a market. But the embargo and 
non-intercourse act ending in the War of 1812, cut 
off all profit in that direction, making him a fed- 
eralist. | 


During the war he made much money trans- 
porting flour by ox team to Buffalo and Lewiston 
and selling it for the use of the United States 
army. Not long after the close of the war, father 
loaned $3000 to Blisha Strong, of Rochester, New 
York, which afterwards led to his forming a part- 
nership with Strong and to their building a flour- 


ing mill in the year 1818 at Carthage, about two 


miles below Rochester, to which place he moved 
in that year. I was placed in charge of the mill 
and so continued until father sold his interest in 
the mill and moved back to Wheatland in 1820. 


During this sojourn at Carthage, I became 
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acquainted with Olive Wheeler who became my 
wife in 1822. Her father lived near the mill and 
boarded some of the men during the time it was 
being built and for some years afterwards. In 
1821, father repaired and enlarged the Wheatland 
mill, took me in as a partner and from that time 
to 1825 we ran the mill with little profit. In 1826, 
father leased the mill to me, retired and was 
never again engaged in active business. 


In the spring of 1832, father and I went with 
a team to Erie in Pennsylvania, thence south to 
the Ohio river, thence down the river to the 
National Road, thence via National Road to Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, thence south to Chillicothe. Father 
was pleased with the country, so bought a farm 
with grist and saw mill, on Deer Creek in Union 
township, Ross county, then returned with the 
same conveyance to Wheatland. 


Father and mother, brother William (un- 
married,) brother Joseph and family, consisting 
of himself, wife and children, Charlotte, Eliza, 
Francis Fowler, Alexander Milton and James, 
with myself and family, consisting of self, wife 
and two children, Egbert Fowler and Elbert Dar- 
win, moved to the place bought in Ohio, in the 
fall of the year 1832. Father and mother went 
the whole distance, some 470 miles, in a two 
wheeled vehicle called a gig, having a leather top. 
The others went by team to Cleveland, and from 
thence by canal, except myself and family, who 
went by stage from Cleveland to Circleville, in or- 
der that we might stop at Jackson, Wayne County, 
Ohio, to make a visit with my wife’s sister, Wel- 
tha. Mother and brother William (unmarried,) 
died in 1833, and my wife died in 1835. 


In 1834 or 1835 father married again and in 
1836 or soon after, returned to the state of New 
York, near Lockport, where he resided up to the 
time of his death. 

As to religion, father was a Quaker, and as to 
polities a Whig; but I do not think he ever cast 
a vote or held a public office. The nearest he ever 
came to the latter was being the Librarian of the 
RA ETS oobi eo iM 
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Public Library of Wheatland. I never saw him | 
after 1836. 





Francis Albright gave each son a farm when 
he married, each daughter one that would be hers 
when he himself died. The arrangement not be- 
ing satisfactory to the sons-in-law, they came 
west, Isaiah J. Hudson coming to Michigan in - 
1830. They settled two and one-half miles south 
of Milford village in the Oak Openings on the 
Huron River, where he built and operated a saw- 
mill. 

He came to Michigan with horses, whereas 
most of the settlers had only oxen, and was most 
generous in loaning the same, as he was also 
generous in taking in and caring for new comers 
until homes could be built for them. 

In coming to Michigan, nothing but neces- 
saries could be brought and the little girls’ dolls 
had to be left behind, and so were buried in the 
orchard. One, however, (Olive’s) was smuggled 
into the teapot, but even that one failed to reach 
Michigan. The poor, brokenhearted girlies could 
never speak of it in after years without tears 
coming to their eyes. 


When they arrived at their new home, there 
were no doors or windows, the father, mother, 
hired man and eight children to be housed and 
fed. Hudson had to leave his family and return 
to Detroit for lumber, doors, window sash, glass 
and tools. The contractor who built the house 
and was to have it finished, was not heard from or 
seen for a number of years. 

I. J. Hudson took a great interest in having . 
the public lands set aside for schools, went to the 
Capital and lobbied for the same. 





Sidney Hudson (3c) was born in Short Hills, 
Canada, to which place his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Isaiah Jennings Hudson, had moved a short time 
previously trom New York state. Two or three 
years later, the family returned to Wheatland, 
New York, and in 1830 came to Michigan territory 
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by team and located on the Huron River. Assist- 
ing his father in the various tasks incident to 
the development of the homestead, Mr. Hudson 
grew to manhood. He purchased the old home 
Site from his parents and married Maria Austin, 
March 12, 1848. He always held Strong religious 
convictions and early united with the Baptist 
church in Wixom. In 1889, with a desire to ac- 
complish reform in social] conditions, he left home 
and friends and devoted the remaining years of 
his life largely to works of charity and reforms 
in religious and political practices in Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 





Elisha H, Hudson, (7c) was born in Caledonia, 
New York, April 29, 1829. Enlisted in the 7th 
Michigan Cavalry, Company I, September 19, 
1864, was discharged July 8, 1865. Was taken 
prisoner at Cedar Creek, Virginia, October 19, 
1864, where he was held until the April following. 
He was in Libby prison in Richmond, Virginia. 
His occupation was Carpentering while young; 
later, lumbering, milling and manufacturing. 





The sons-in-law of the MacIntyre family, ex- 

cept A. B. Harford, (designated 26d, 27d, 29d,) are 
all civil war veterans. 
! Eugene Leopold Sawyer, (25e) served in the 
first Missouri infantry, during the Spanish Ameri- 
can War and died of typhoid fever, while in ser- 
vice. 





EK. H. Sawyer, D. Dia bil Ba Bs (13d) Pastor of 
Baptist churches in Missouri and Colorado, Pro- 
fessor in LaGrange College, Missouri, and Presi- 
dent of Grand Army University, Colorado. Sery- 
ed two and one-half years in the Highth Michigan 
Infantry during the Civil War, wounded by shell 
in the right hand at the battle of Antietam, and 
in the thigh by minnie ball at the battle of Spott- 
sylvania. Commissioned Colonel of the Colorado 
National Guard and served two years, making his 
army service four and one-half years. He is the 
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author of a Compendium of History which has 
been adopted as a text book in some western col- 
leges. Has also published a number of pamphlets 
on Living Topics, which have been widly read. 


“I live for those who love me, 

For those who know me true, 

For the Heaven that smiles above me 
And the good that I can do.” 
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A LITTLE PIONEER 





I didn’t come to live with the Hudson family 
until they moved into the big, new house on the 
hill. When I began to observe, one day there was 
a great noise and we rushed into the yard. There 
was a wagon with a little log house on it, drawn 
by six horses, and there came another with a ca- 
noe in it, drawn by four or six horses, and lots of 
men. They stopped in front of the house and 
burrahed lustily. I guess that must have been 
the year our father ran for the State Legislature 
on the Democratic ticket. He failed to be elected 
and I know he never ran again, always some one 
has to be left, but we were proud to know our 
father was the choice of his party to fill that of- 
fice. (These big words I learned after I began to 
observe.) 


Then there were so many things for a little 
pioneer girl to see and enjoy. We never saw a 
boughten doll, but we had whole families of rag 
dollies, and we tugged sap boughs up out of the 
woods to rock our dollies in and when we had 
them nicely asleep, we would go with mother or 
some older sister to gather berries, for we had 
such nice ones; strawberries, raspberries, black- 
berries, huckleberries, and eranberries. They 
were not in nice little boxes and baskets aS you 
see them in market, but we had to pick them one 
by one in our little pails, cups or basins that we 
had in those days. Then we had such nice wild 
plums, little red ones, and those with red sides, 
and those large yellow ones, and they were all 
sweet and nice, but we were always told that we 
must eat only a few because they would make us 
sick. 


I remember we had the nicest melons that 
ever grew, in the field between the house and 
barn and we were warned not to eat very much 
of those melons, that they would make us sick. 
Well, I was sick, I remember, but not from eating 
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melons or plums. The doetor came and went up- 
stairs to see someone who was sick, I don’t re- 
member who, as there was always someone sick 
in that big house. He eame down stairs, laid his 
hand on my head, looked at my tongue, and felt 
my pulse, then turned and called for a tablespoon 
and mixed up the worst dose of medicine that was 
ever given to a little girl, and then sat down to 
visit with father and mother. Then one of the 
older sisters brought in some of those lovely 
meions, all sliced, and the doctor ate and ate of 
these melons till I thought he never would get 
through and now I: believe if they had given me 
all I wanted of those lucious watermelons, it 
would have reduced my fever much faster than 
that tablespoonful of nasty stuff they called 
medicine. They didn’t make the doctor sick for 
he rode his horse home, with his saddle bag 
of medicine, and came back the next day as fat 
and well as ever, ready to give us another dose. 


Oh, I nearly forgot, we had wild grapes and 
nannieperries, but they wern’t good until the frost 
came, neither were the nuts. We had hazelnuts, 
hickerynuts, black walnuts and butternuts, and 
we were told not to eat many for they would 
make us sick. We had to be on hand and do as 
the little squirrels did, gather them and put them 
in their storehouse, a hollow log. We took ours 
to the garret over the kitchen and in the winter 
time cur big brothers and sisters, with their com- 
pany began to crack nuts. We were not as wor- 
ried about their making them sick as we were 
whether there would be any left for us. We 
knew we must not say a word for in those days 
we were told that children must be seen and not 
heard. 


Ob my, I ought to have told you about this be- 
fore the frost came. One day sister Olive made 
me a new sunbonnet and the big people all went 
away the next day and I was so afraid that sister 
Hlizabeth would get my brand new sunbonnet 
and wear it that I hid it and went to play, for- 
getting all about the bonnet. I guess we went to 
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the barn to jump out of the upper door upon the 
straw stack and slide down almost to the mill- 
pond. This was fun, but hard work for we had 
to run up the hill, through the barn, out of the 
door, down the straw stack,—we had a merry-go- 
round all right. When the people came home 
we were glad to have our suppers and go to bed. 
In the morning our brothers builded the fire in 
the big cook stove. They began to smell cotton 
burning and looked all over the house, then 
opened the door to the oven. There was my 
simbonnet burned to cinders. Oh my, oh my! 
After that I think I had to do as the girls and 
ladies do now-a-days,—go bare headed, for I don’t 
remember having another sunbonnet until I was 
a young lady. 


My going bare headed reminds me of the 
story they told about Elisha Henry, my young: 
est brother. He was only three years old when 
the family moved through Canada. He seemed 
to know what he liked and what he did not. 
When at Uncle Henry Roots’, on the mountain 
near Beamsville, he said, “I don’t like honey, J 
like the juice,’ and on the way from there to 
Detroit he threw his hat away every day and 
when Uncle Everett Woodruff’s family came in 
at night they brought the hat in and that con- 
tinued until they arrived at Detroit, then he 
threw it into the Detroit river. He was rid of 
that hat and had to go bare headed the rest of the 
journey,—thirty miles to the pioneer home in the 
beautiful valley on the Huron river. Next, he 
tried a bath in the river. Sister Maria saw him 
take the tumble and ran for help. When they 
arrived, he said, “Why didn’t you come quicker, 
you needn’t think I can swim like a boat.” 

Aunt Becky was an old maid who came every 
summer to do up the spinning. We used the 
room for a play room when she was not there, 
so of course we were dodging in and out. She 
told me to be careful or she would twist my hair 
into the yarn but she was so good to us that I 
knew she would not, but one unlucky day just 
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I. J. Hudson was the first to introduce a threshing 








as she turned the rim of the wheel, I was brought 
up standing between her and the spindle. All 


they could do was to take the shears and cut 
me loose. 


That curly head of mine brought me lots of 
trouble, through brambles and burdocks all along 
the way. When I was thirteen years old, Sis- 
ter Elizabeth ornamented Sister Charlotte’s dress 
with burdock buds for buttons and after that she 
made a round mat of them. It looked pretty. 
Then she went into the yard and wrapped it 
around the clothes line. After supper, she said, 
“Go and get a dish towel off the grass,’ and so 
I started to get the towel. The wind blew my 
hair over the burdock mat and there I was. It 
took Sisters Charlotte and Elizabeth until near- 
ly dark to get me loose and my hair straighten- 
ed out again besides having to cut lots of it 
off. That was in Zilwaukee, on the Saginaw riv- 
er. We went there for the summer and as there 
were no houses, Brother Blisha Henry built us 
a four-room house in two days. He had the job 
of doing the millwright work on the big mill 
there. 


Now we go back to those early days when we 
didn’t have a post office nearer than Ann Arbor, 
eighteen miles; or Pontiac, twenty miles; no 
envelopes, postal notes or express: It was a 
question how to send money to New York. I 
stood by the takle and saw Brother Francis prepare 
his letters, using two large sheets of foolscap, 
(j think that was what they called it.) He wrote 
his letters and folded them nicely, something like 
an envelope, then opened them, took ten dollars 
and five bills, cut them in two, put one-half in one 


letter and the other half in the other, folded them 


up and sealed them in wafers. Then they were 
addressed to Dr. John Moffate, New York City, 
and one was sent to one office, eighteen miles 
away, the other to Pontiac, twenty. Every letter 
cost twenty-five cents at that time. | 


Then they threshed their wheat with a flail. 
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machine into Oakland county. It was a genuine 
horse power, “ten genuine horses,” no gasoline 
engine, so many horse power. As I think of it 
now, it reminds me of a merry-go-round. 3 

They used to call me Pluma, and even the 
bull frogs in the Huron river, when I was going 
towards home along the road on the bank of the 
river, would start away up, coming nearer all the 
time, saying, “Pluma, Pluma,”’ and I would run as 
though the bears were after me until I could get 
up on the brow of the hill. 

Looking from there one day, I saw a real live 
black bear in a tree down in the valley and lots 
of men standing around. They hadn't a rifle, but 
they had three shot guns, two or three pitchforks 
and an axe. They were planning to kill that bear. 
Brother Sidney and two other men were to fire 
the shot guns when the word was given, Brother 
Francis was to knock the bear in the head and 
the fellows with the pitchforks were to keep the ~ 
bear from hurting anyone. So when the signal 
was given, “Bang,” went the shotgun, down came 
the bear, and brother Frank hit the old fellow 
with the axe and ran. The bear was so mad he 
grabbed him by the coat tail and took a piece out 
as large as his mouth and that coat was his wed- 
ding coat, a nice, blue-black broadcloth. I don’t 
know why he had the coat on, maybe he had been 
somewhere and didn’t have time to change. They 
skinned the bear and the man that chased him 
out of the woods had his skin, and they divided 
the meat in as many piles as there were men en- 
gaged in the killing and cast lots for each. We 
all had some bear meat and it was good. I have 
often laughed to think how seared I was at the 
dead bear, having stood there and seen them kill 
the live one, for after it was all done, I ran to the 
house and shut every door after me. Up stairs 
I went and looked out of the window to see the 
men take their meat and go home. 
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